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are pains that are useless, there are pains that are natural: the wise choose the latter, and thus find happiness even through pain. For the very contempt of pleasure comes with practice to be the highest pleasure." " When I wish a treat/' says Antisthenes, " I do not go and buy it at great cost in the marketplace ; I find my storehouse of pleasures in the soul."
The life of the wise man, therefore, was a training 218 of mind and body to despise pleasure and attain independence. In this way virtue was teachable, and could be so acquired as to become an inseparable possession. The man who had thus attained to wisdom, not of words, but of deeds, was, as it were, in an impregnable fortress that could neither crumble into ruin nor be lost by treachery. And so Antisthenes, being asked what was the most essential point of learning, answered, " To unlearn what is evil." That is to say, to the Cynic conception, men were born with a root of evil in them in the love of pleasure ; the path of wisdom was a weaning of soul and body by practice from the allurements of pleasure, until both were so perfectly accustomed to its denial as to find an unalloyed pleasure in the very act of refusing it In this way virtue became absolutely 219 sufficient for happiness, and so far was it from being necessary to have wealth or the admiration of men in addition, that the true kingly life was " to do well,